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THE ELECTIONS. 

THE complete overturn which has resulted from the November 
elections, and which amounts to a political revolution, must be 
regarded as a grand popular condemnation of the course of the dom- 
inant wing of the Republican party, the “spoils” wing, the “boss” 
wing, the “voluntary contributions” wing. The recent election sets 
the seat of the people’s verdict upon patronage politics. It is impos- 
sible to interpret the meaning of this great uprising in any other 
way. The people have spoken, and the spoils system is doomed. 
This is the first great victory of civil service reform at the polls. 
Let Congressmen listen, and obey. If they fail, there will be a severer 
reckoning in 1884. 


NEW YORK. 


THE lesson of the November election is perhaps more strongly 
emphasized in New York than in any other State, unless it be in Massa- 
chusetts. In New York, the struggle between the two great parties 
has been for many years a hard-fought and often a close one. It is 
instructive to examine the previous record. Toward the close of 
Andrew Johnson’s administration, the Democratic majority reached 
nearly forty-eight thousand; and, in the middle of Gen. Grant’s sec- 
ond term, the Republicans were defeated by a majority of fifty thou- 
sand. These figures mark hitherto the greatest Democratic successes 
since the close of the war. In 1876, the Tilden electors received a 
majority of thirty-two thousand. But the honorable intentions and 
encouraging progress of the administration of President Hayes, 
in spite of the derision heaped upon it then and since by a certain 
class of Republican politicians, seem to have been recognized by the 
voters of New York; and the Democratic majority was reduced 
the following year to eleven thousand. From 1877, the Republican 
vote steadily increased. In 1878 it was greater than the Democratic 
vote by thirty-four thousand, in 1879 by forty-two thousand, and in 
1880 by forty-four thousand. In 1881, the death of President Gar- 
field — from whose clear perception of many existing evils and long 
experience in legislation much had been expected — placed in the 
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office of President a citizen of New York not unknown among politi- 
cians, and enjoying a considerable personal popularity. 
| record and associations, however, were such as to awaken distrust and 
apprehension. 
the past and to bestow liberal commendation upon any virtues he 
| might show in his new and most difficult position. Some of his acts 
have deserved and have received the generous approval of the nation. 


His past 


Nevertheless, the country was in the mood to overlook 


And yet, in hardly more than one year from his accession to the 
Presidency, his party has received a defeat so wide-spread and over- 
whelming that exulting Democrats and many Republicans speak of 
the party as dead. For this defeat, President Arthur bears a large 
share of responsibility. Though it be not fair to attribute the disaster 
to any one man, it is possible to ascribe it to a very few; and, of these, 
the President is unhappily one. We need look only at the past year. 
The open identification of the President with the less worthy and 
already discredited faction in his own party; the alliance, cemented 
by the expectation of mutual service, with the party of dishonesty 
and greed for office in Virginia; the appointment to federal offices 
of men whose political opinions are repugnant to the majority of the 
party; the intermeddling of the administration in the elections 
of the several States; the failure of the President to denounce the 
scandalous assessment of office-holders, when his silence was consid- 
ered equivalent to approval,—all these have contributed directly to 
the result of the November elections. When we add to these that 
the Republican party is responsible for Hubbell, that it has retained 
Dorsey and Graham in positions of high official trust, that it has 
honored Robeson and Keifer, that it has had to bear the stigma of 
Cameronism and Chandlerism, that in spite of repeated promises and 
platforms it has shown but little inclination to reduce by wise legisla- 
tion the now excessive taxation of a war tariff, and has failed to 
make a vigorous effort to establish by law the method of appointment 
to the civil service,— when these faults and shortcomings are consid- 
ered, it is impossible to feel surprise at the revolt of so many Repub- 
licans against the present party management. In New York as in 
Massachusetts, the punishment inflicted has been a vicarious one. 
Mr. Charles J. Folger, the Republican nominee for Governor, is a man 
whose ability and integrity are admitted, who in 1880, when in nomi- 
nation for chief judge of the Court of Appeals, proved an exception- 
ally strong candidate, more than doubling the majority of Garfield 
over Hancock, and whose appointment as Secretary of the Treasury 
met with general approval. His opponent, Mr. Cleveland, was of 
unexceptionable character, but of not conspicuous public record. 
And yet the defeat of Mr. Folger was admitted almost from the day 
of his nomination. There were reasons for this besides the general 
causes which have elsewhere produced the Republican overthrow. 
His nomination, if not directly due to the trickery of a forged de- 
spatch, at least bore the taint of fraud. It was still further discred- 
ited by the probably just impression that it had been forced upon the 
Republicans of the State by outside pressure. The chairman of the 
campaign committee was a man skilled in political intrigue and 
machine management, and his confident boast of the election of the 
Republican ticket was suspected to be due to a reliance upon the 
dreaded influence and potent pecuniary support of Jay Gould. These 
various influences are sufficient to explain the defeat of Mr. Folger. 
The adverse majority is now computed to be scarcely less than two 
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hundred thousand. It is not to be regretted that it is so colossal. It 
has set the stamp of public rejection upon certain men and methods 


with a weight of emphasis which no narrow defeat could give. 


The result, however, of the election in New York city can only 
be regarded with regret and apprehension. The committee of fifty, 
representing the best interests of economical and honest government, 
had nominated for mayor Mr. Allan Campbell, a gentleman of tried 
ability and integrity. Opposed to him was a ticket the head of which 
was respectable, while the remainder represented all that is most 
to be feared in municipal government. But the discrimination of the 
independent voter seems here to have failed him. The defeat of the 
Republican party may yet prove its salvation, but the success of 


Tammany Hall can never be anything but a disaster. 


The events of Nov. 7, 1852, will not prove a misfortune, even in 
a party sense, if they teach the Republican leaders that no party can 
long live upon its past, while careless of the present and indifferent to 
the future ; that, to be successful hereafter or even to retain its organ- 
ization, the “grand old party ” must become the grand new party of 
honesty in administration, wisdom in legislation, and progress in 


moral ideas. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


In no State have the evils of boss rule been more pronounced than 
in Pennsylvania. The Camerons, father and son, have ruled for 
many years with a rod of iron. They have openly, unblushingly, and 
at all times dictated nominations to conventions. They have filled 
the offices, both State and national, with their own creatures, and 
have so monopolized the party machinery that it infallibly responded 
to their will. No man who had incurred their displeasure could long 
expect to retain office, however valuable his services might be. In 
fine, they had made the civil service simply au instrument to reward 
their followers, however unworthy, and to punish their opponents. 
With the decreasing number of vital questions represented by the 
Republican party, the resistance to their rule became stronger. Last 
year, an election was held for State Treasurer; and Mr. Charles S. 
Wolfe, “a man nominated by himself on the simple platform of 
resistance to boss dictation,” received nearly 50,000 votes. This enor- 
mous number of votes cast simply to show dissatisfaction with boss- 
rule, is unprecedented in our political history. The Republican can- 
didate, S. M. Bailey, was elected by a plurality of less than 7,000 


over Orange Noble, Democrat. If Democratic votes had not been 


cast for the Independent, and also for the Republican candidate, the 
result would have been otherwise. 


This year, the breach widened. Senator Cameron endeavored to 


avert the coming storm by a conference with the leading Independ- 


ents, making specious promises, and offering a division of the offices 
while retaining the substantial control of the machine. But no com- 
promise was possible while he was the very thing to be reformed. 
On May 24, the Independents held their convention in Philadel- 
phia, which was attended by a large number of delegates of promi- 
nence and character. A platform was adopted ; and the fourth plank, 
demanding a reform of the civil service, was cheered with great 
enthusiasm. 

The campaign has been marked by the defection to the Independ- 
ents of a large number of prominent Republicans. Thomas Mar- 
shall, nominated by the Camerons for Congressman-at-large, declined ; 
and Governor Hoyt, in the last days of the struggle, publicly declared 
for the, Independents. Senator Cameron alienated many, and showed 
the true spirit of a boss when he said, “I have three years more in 
the Senate, and I shall fight every tariff bill during that time, unless 
this fight goes through; and I don’t care if this is reported to the 
world.” 

In the beginning, the Independents were well described by Wayne 
MacVeigh as “ Republicans under difficulties.” They wished to accom- 
plish reform “inside of the party and outside of the organization,” 
although they were well aware that their movement would result in 
the present ascendency of the Demooratic. party. Their principal 
efforts were directed against a personal boss, and for this reason 
against the State ticket and the candidates for the State Senate who 










































licanism on the part of Democrats, assisted by the resentment of 





would vote two years hence for Senator Cameron’s successor ; but the 
cause of civil service reform has found an increasing number of advo- 
cates, of whom the most prominent is Senator Mitchell. As the 
election approached, the discovery of a trade whereby a large num- 
ber of Democratic votes were to be delivered to the Republicans 
determined many of the Independents to vote the Democratic ticket, 
so that, in those places where the Independent vote was strongest 
last year, Stewart, the Independent candidate for Governor, failed to 
receive as many votes as Wolfe received last year. 

Robert E. Pattison, Democrat, was elected Governor by nearly 
40,000 plurality over Gen. Beaver, his Republican opponent, the total 
Independent vote not varying much from last year. The vote in 
Philadelphia is significant. Beaver received 15,000 votes more than 
Bailey, and Pattison about 25,000 more than Noble, while Stewart fell 
6,600 behind Wolfe, indicating that probably 10,000 Independents 
voted for Pattison. Throughout the State, the Independents have 
voted the Democratic ticket by thousands. 

It is too early yet to say whether the breach in the Republican 
party can bejrepaired. The machine will not surrender without 
further struggles ; and, so long as boss rule exists, there can be no truce. 
Some prominent Independents advocate the formation of a third 
party on the basis of a thorough reform of the civil service. What- 
ever the result may be, the cause of reform cannot fail to be ad- 
vanced. The Philadelphia Press, commenting on the election, says 
that the road to permanent reunion is civil service reform, and 
many other newspapers echo the same sentiment. The Press further 
says, “ As long as the present system remains in practice, it will 
divide and distract the Republican party until it is driven out of 
power, and has no longer any patronage to disturb it.” 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

Tur election of Gen. Benjamin F. Butler as Governor of Massa- 
chusetts cannot possibly be regarded as a victory for civil service 
reform. 

Probably he did not receive the vote of any genuine Republican 
civil service reformer, and it is more than likely that the most earnest 
reformers among the Democrats withheld their votes from him. For 
he is, by life-long practice as well as by natural instincts, the embodi- 
ment of all that is bad in patronage and bossism. How, then, was 
he elected ? 

The course of recent events has carried into the Democratic 
party a great many discontented Republicans. The Democratic 
party out of power professes, and by its State platform definitely 
promises, civil service reform. The Republican party in power makes 
excellent platforms, but allows Jay Hubbell to go on with his extor- 
tions from office-holders. Cameron and Mahone distribute federal 
patronage to gain votes, and a Republican President attempts to dic- 
tate the nomination of a Governor for New York. 

All these things favor the Democrats. But the entire vote cast 
by the Democratic party in this State would not have been sufficient 
to elect Gen. Butler, and he probably did not have it all. The 
Democratic State ticket was defeated. Who, then, were the Re- 
publicans who preferred Butler to the Republican candidate, Mr. 
Bishop, and thus elected Butler? Many of them were persons whose 
paramount issue in politics is the sale of liquor, and who opposed 
Bishop on the ground that he was likely to prove a strict prohibition- 
ist. Some were undoubtedly workingmen, who have been led by 
Butler’s demagoguery to believe him to be a friend of the laboring 
classes. A good number were stalwart Republicans and adherents of 
spoilsmen, who withheld their votes from Bishop or gave them to 
Butler, partly because Butler was more to their liking than Bishop 
(whose nomination never pleased them), and partly to revenge them- 


selves on the reform Republicans who were making trouble for the 
anti-civil service reform candidates for Congress. It is plain that 
this faction of the Republicans, both in and out of the State, at 
heart preferred Butler to Bishop; and there are many signs of pleas- 


ure among them over his election. 
Thus, it appears that a tidal wave of disgust with Hubbell Repub- 
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Hubbell Republicans against civil service reformers (a strange com- 
bination), has, with some local causes, and perhaps a large expenditure 
of money, brought about this disaster to the State of Massachusetts. 
It is a barren victory for any one but Butler, who has long sought the 
honor. He will have little patronage to dispose of. He will be Gov- 
ernor, but every other elected State officer will be a Republican. 
Civil service reformers, however, can but regret the elevation of such 
a man to the position of Governor of Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts has spoken otherwise in the election of Congress- 
men; and, as it is toward Congress that the efforts of reformers in 
behalf of the reform of the national civil service system are especially 
directed, the results in this field may be regarded as more significant 

‘of the reform situation than the election of Governor. 

In the Congressional field, civil service reform has made very 
important gains. 

Ten Congressmen have been elected who are emphatically in favor 
of and pledged to definite measures of civil service reform. ‘Two 
members of the present delegation, who have shown considerable 
devotion to the spoils system and machine politics, have been 
remanded to private life; and, what is more, they owe their defeat 
solely to the fact that they were regarded as unfriendly to civil service 
reform. 

Theodore Lyman, the successful candidate in the Ninth District, 
was nominated because he was a civil service reformer, and elected on 
that issue. 

The following members of the new delegation may be counted 
upon for a warm support of civil service reform measures: Messrs. 
Davis, Long, Ranney, Russell, Lyman, Whiting, and Robinson, 
Republicans, and Messrs. Collins, Morse, and Lovering, Democrats. 
Messrs. Stone and Rice, Republicans, desire to improve the civil 
service, but not to take it out of politics. 

Massachusetts will be heard from on the floor of Congress as she 
never has been heard from before in behalf of civil service reform 
legislation. 

Tue friends of civil service reform may well rejoice at the results 
of the recent elections. The overwhelming defeat of the Republican 
party shows that the public conscience is at last awakened. Hubbell, 
Cameron, and Mahone have done only what has often been done 
before without rebuke; but, at last, the people have spoken, and the 
“spoils system ” is doomed. The last political assessments have been 
paid, for no one will be found ambitious to divide with Hubbell 
his unenviable fame or to share his merited fate. Cameron, Conkling, 
Robeson, and the rest,— who, secure in the possession of patronage, so 
lately sneered at the idea of reform,—have at last done their country 
good service by furnishing monumental warnings, which those whom 
the whirlwind has spared cannot fail to heed. The strong public 
opinion which Mr. Dawes invoked has made itself felt; and, if the 
storm of indignation has swept his party from power, the blame 
must rest on the shoulders of him and those like him who would not 
or dared not grapple with the evil whose existence they confessed. 
They cannot complain, if they are forced to follow where they might 
have led. 

The most significant result of the battle is the election of Colonel 
Lyman in the Ninth District of Massachusetts. His opponent, Mr. 
Candler, is a popular merchant, now serving his first term in Con- 
gress, and, according to well-established party usage, entitled to a 
re-election. He was the regular nominee of the Republican party 
which, two years ago, had a majority in the district of nearly six 
thousand. He had the support of the party organization and of the 
party press, and, in addition to that, the active assistance of the 
Collector, whose appointment was in part due to Mr. Candler’s influ- 
ence, and who was not ungrateful. Every recognized political force 
was on his side, and it seemed impossible that he could be defeated. 
His friends, indeed, thought that his majority could not even be 

reduced. 
no enemy of the “spoils system”; and the supporters of civil service 


reform therefore resolved to oppose him, and to vote for a man who 
They nominated Colonel Lyman, a 


would represent them better. 





be great. 
appreciated by the mass of voters, and not merely by “ visionaries” 
and “ sentimentalists.” 
done without the stimulus of prospective offices, and thus furnishes 
fresh evidence, if more is needed, that political parties do not depend 
on patronage for their existence. 
reform its first distinctive Representative in Congress. 
mistakable notice to politicians that the people are in earnest, and 
that promises without performance will no longer be accepted. And 
it proves that victory is possible to those who are willing to fight for 
their principles, no matter how strong the apparent odds against them. 
Let us hope that the example thus set will be followed everywhere. 


opponent of reform. 
Massachusetts any candidate who openly avowed his belief in the 
“spoils system” ; and Mr. Bowman favored what he facetiously called 
“true civil service reform,” but his utterances were all ambiguous 
and evasive. 
chief supporter was a newspaper that had been a most persistent and 
malignant reviler of all reform measures and of all advocates of 





His course in Congress, however, had proved that he was 


life-long Republican ; and their nomination was indorsed by the Dem- 
ocratic party, though many leading Democrats supported Mr. Candler. 
The battle was fought squarely on the reform issue ; and, as a result, 
Mr. Candler was defeated by a majority of more than two thousand, 
after a campaign of three weeks. 


This victory is very encouraging, and its influence cannot fail to 
It proves that the importance of civil service reform is 


It proves that efficient political work can be 


It gives the cause of civil service 
It is an un- 





No ConGREsSIONAL District in Massachusetts, except the Ninth, 


so distinctly emphasized the demand for civil service reform as did 
the Fifth. 


The candidates were Selwyn Z. Bowman, Republican, and Leopold 


Morse, Democrat. 


Mr. Bowman had been conspicuous in precept and practice as an 
It would indeed have been hard to find in 


He opposed open competitive examinations, and his 


reform. 


Mr. Morse’s record in the matter of appointments was not free 


from objection ; but he had shown political independence, the business 
ability that sees clearly the need of conducting the business of the 
government on business principles, and, what was especially to the 


point, he had pledged himself to the unreserved and active support of 
the Pendleton and Willis bills. 

The Republican Congressional majority in 1880 was about 3,500. 
The Republican majority this year for the State ticket (with the 
exception of Governor) was about 1,750. Mr. Morse’s majority was 
over 2,200. An analysis of this extraordinary difference of 4,000, 
in a total vote of about 20,000, shows that the Republican votes 
given to Mr. Morse came from the localities in the district most 
strongly in favor of civil service reform. 

Mr. Morse goes to Congress pledged to the support of the most 
thorough measures of reform, and able from his experience and influ- 
ence to do most excellent work. Mr. Bowman stays at home because 
nothing in his political actions or opinions warranted the belief that 
he would do other than misrepresent those who demand that the civil 
service of the government shall be freed from all political influence. 


Ir the Massachusetts Republican State Committee had been wise 
enough to take a hint from the new gospel set forth by Gen. Wood- 
ford at Tremont Temple, and from the enthusiasm which it awakened 
in a large and intelligent audience, and had put on the stump men 
fired with that spirit instead of stalwart defenders of the “grand old 
party,” the result in this State might have been different. Mr. 
Bishop might well have been supported in such a spirit. 

It certainly did not appear that the Republican party was in 
earnest about reform when its most eminent orators devoted a large 
part of their speeches to the praise of spoilsmen like Bowman and 
Candler, with now and then a word of disparagement for the Repre- 
sentative of the conscience wing of the party. A stanza of praise 
for the patriotic Republicans of the war period and a stanza of 
defence for the patronage Republicans of the “boss” period proved 
to be an unfortunate song to sing in Massachusetts. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


“CAN any good come out of Nazareth?” Can any active reform 
spirit be found in New Hampshire? The question is not imperti- 
nent. For years past, to the knowledge of all, active and efficient 
bribery has been freely practised in the New Hampshire elections 
Senator Wadleigh unhesitatingly says: “There is no State in the 
Union where political corruption has waxed stronger than in this. 
..- Money was furnished to carry towns, with the express condition 
that the members elected from them to the Legislature should support 
certain men or interests.” And in no State has the power of the 
machine in politics been so effectively exercised. It has been common 
knowledge that William E. Chandler has dictated the political action 
of the Republican party in New Hampshire by reason of his power 
to bring into the State large amounts of money contributed for 
political purposes by the interests of Jay Gould and John Roach, for 
whom Chandler is so efficient a lobbyist in Washington. 

Those corrupt practices culminated this year in the nomination of 
Mr. Hale for Governor in the Republican Convention, by the free use 
of money, and by reason of the “naval demonstrations” of Chan- 
dler, who sailed into Portsmouth harbor in the “ Tallapoosa,” with all 
the glory and ¢clat of his official position, at the opportune and well- 
timed moment when the Portsmouth delegates to the convention were 
about to be chosen. Bribery was bad enough, but this direct use ot 
the power and influence of the administration in the interests of a 
faction was a new and unbearable piece of effrontery. Corruption 
had overreached itself. A vigorous revolt against the machine and 
its methods was the result. 

Four hundred Republicans invited Senator Wadleigh to address 
them in mass meeting. His speech to an immense crowd was an 
eloquent protest and warning, and a telling denunciation of the 
prevailing corruption. He spoke plainly, and made his charges 
direct and personal. They have not been effectively denied. As the 
most prompt and ready means of rebuke and punishment, he, in 
common with the other leaders of the party present, advised voting 
directly for the Democratic nominee, Mr. Edgerly. The protest, then 
first outspoken, had been lying in the hearts of thousands of voters. 
Agitation and discussion followed during the short interval before 
election, and the outcome was a virtual triumph for the reformers. 
Mr. Hale was elected, but by a plurality of five hundred and eighty 
only, instead of by the usual Republican majority of several thou- 
sand. Strong Republican counties, where most of the reform work 
was done, gave Mr. Edgerly good majorities, in spite of the fact that 
Mr. Hale and his supporters put more than $30,000 into the work, 
while the Democrats had little or no money even for legititnate cam- 
paign expenses. Many Republicans who voted for the “regular 
nominee” did so with a reservation, telling Senator Wadleigh of 
their full sympathy with his crusade against Chandler's dictation and 
dishonesty, but fearing the success of the Democratic party. Hale is 
elected, but Chandler's power is broken. Most of the Republicans 
elected to the Legislature are pledged against him; and, on good 
authority, it is said that he has not the shadow of a chance for the 
United States Senatorship, for which he has been so actively and cor- 
ruptly working. 

“They haven't got as far as civil service reform yet down in New 


Hampshire,” says Senator Wadleigh ; but, largely owing to his vigor- | 


ous eloquence which gave voice to the general disgust for the machine, 
they are on the high road to it. 


VIRGINIA. 

AMONG those results of the November elections to which civil 
service reformers should pay particular attention is the result of the 
campaign in Virginia. . The readjuster party and its boss Mahone 
have carried the State. Their majority, to be sure, is reduced. Last 


year, Cameron, their candidate for Governor, was elected by a major- | 


ity of twelve thousand; this year, Wise, their candidate for Con- 
gressman-at-large, has a bare majority, not yet exactly ascertained, 
but certainly very small. But they have the majority, and, in the 
main, retain their control of the State. That this should be the case 


A large part of the money which the Congressional Committee raised 


must be a matter for regret to all reformers. When Senator Mahone 
first came into prominence in political life, there was a strong ten- 
dency to sympathize with him in the North. An honest revolt from 
the old-fashioned regular democracy of the South is as much to be 
encouraged as a similar revolt from the stalwart Republicanism of 
the North; and, as long as it was thought that Mahone’s revolt was 
honest, public sympathy in the North went with him. Now, how- 
ever, it is clear that Mahone is not honest in his political aims and 
methods; that he is nothing more than an ordinary boss, with whom 
repudiation, and opposition to Bourbon democracy, and friendship to 
the negroes, are only pretexts to catch votes and get control of the 
spoils. The manner in which the readjuster campaign in Virginia 
was conducted is typical of the boss method. The administration 
has made an alliance with Mahone, and has placed at his disposal the 
offices and the spoils from the office-holders. The federal patronage 
in his State has been put at his disposal, and has been used to reward 
his friends and punish his enemies. In Washington, clerks and other 
employés were removed, and henchmen of Mahone’s put in their 
places. A case is reported, of which some of our readers may have 
heard, of a clerk in the general land office who was “ credited to 
Virginia.” The commissioner sent for him, and informed him that 
his place was wanted. The clerk asked why. “I do not know why,” 
was the answer. “You are faithful, competent, and satisfactory, and 
I am willing to give you an indorsement to that effect. But Sena- 
tor Mahone wants the place for a friend.” Gross abuse of the civil 
service after this fashion enabled the boss to reward his workers. 
His following among the voters was strengthened by similar means. 


by assessments on the oflice-holders, was used to help the readjusters 
in Virginia. Our readers may have seen the correspondence pub- 
lished in the Boston Herald between Messrs. Henderson and Hubbell, 
the secretary and chairman of that Committee, in which the need of 
sending money to Virginia, and the intention to do so, were referred 
to. This money was used in buying negro votes, or paying taxes for 
and enfranchising negroes who would not pay their taxes for them- 
selves. It served to add another difficulty to the problem of negro 
suffrage, instead of contributing to the solution of that problem. 

Doubtless in return for the assistance of the federal patronage 
and of the assessment money, the readjuster Senators will support 
the administration. Doubtless, too, if they retain control of the 
Republican organization in Virginia, the vote of the delegation from 
that State at the next national Republican convention will be cast for 
ja stalwart candidate. But successes of this kind will not prevent 
| reformers from again rebuking by their votes, whenever opportunity 
| offers, a combination between a demagogue on one side and an 
| administration which assists him with spoils on the other. 





THE REPUBLICAN HOUSE-CLEANING. 


Tur bosses are rebuked. So far so good. But a farmer cannot 
| thrive by turning off hired men, nor can a nation live on rebukes of 
bosses. It remains to estimate the actual gain of the late election, 
and to make it secure. A thunder-storm followed the salary grab, 
| but it effected no permanent purification. It only soured the cream 
|of certain sinners; and it has been followed by great abuses in the 


| civil service, and by utter Congressional incapacity except for going 





|wrong. It broke off waving weeds, but left their roots. We have 
seen a criminal abuse of official power, in the Federal Government’s 
‘late attempts to boss New York. Assessments, State and national, 
| have been shameless. Robeson has led the House. A Star-router 
‘under indictment is the Secretary of the National Committee. 

| The question arises, therefore, whether the only cure for political 
'quitch-grass is occasionally to mow it down; whether this fall’s elec- 
tions will do more than punish particular men, leaving the evil prin- 
| ciples that brought them out, to spawn again. 

| The outlook is dark, if it is only that of vibrating between two sets 
|of partisan leaders. Besides, opposing spoilsmen can combine; com- 
binations are the order of the day; and, if the mass of voters are like 
a shark on deck, and can only helplessly strike to and fro at particu- 
|lar men, opposing bosses have only to pool issues, and Kelly and 
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Smyth, in partnership, will mind very little a stampede from one 
party camp to the other. The voters will be between the devil and 
the deep sea. 

But there are indications that this fall’s elections will lead the 
way out. 

In Pennsylvania, there was no mere shifting from one party to the 
other; but within the Republican party arose a new organization, 
which will never succumb to the old dictatorship, but may gradually 
assume the lead itself. In New York there was a mere decamping to 
the opposition. But that wholesale desertion —so great that some 
wag has proposed that Cleveland’s election be made unanimous — has 
unquestionably given the revolters a sense of their power, and makes 
it likely that concerted action by Curtis and Schurz, and a few other 
leading men, at the proper moment, would duplicate the Pennsylvania 
movement, and make a nucleus for a new growth upon principle. In 
both those States, the bosses would soon lose their following, if the 
determination of the advanced Republicans insured their defeat. 

In Massachusetts, the case is different. The caucus is free and 
open, the control of the party can be changed at any time, and a 
revolution is not necessary. But if the majority are not ready as 
yet to rise to the level of their platform, and should enter upon 
another pusillanimous campaign, espousing at once civil service reform 
and men who spurn it, it could not hope that the men who have 
elected Col. Lyman will rest content. The party must, in that case, 


expect to see a new organization swarm from its hive, or to lose} 
It | 


voters and lie defeated until it is ready to live by its doctrines. 
can not reasonably hope to unite its voters again on the Robeson- 
Mahone-Keifer-Hubbell-Candler basis, or even on the plan of electing 
respectable men to Congress, to do nothing. 





COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


THERE are tens of thousands of Republicans who loathe the con- 
test over petty offices, who are weary of the leadership of selfish men, 
who are amazed and disgusted at the attempted assessment of office- 
holders, and at the refusal of those who were responsible for it to 
admit that it is wrong in principle. Had the President set himself 
firmly against these men and their practices, the defeat of Tuesday 
would not have occurred.— Boston Advertiser. 





No GREATER gain for a cause was ever made in the same length 
of time than has been secured for civil service reform within the 
present year. It is hardly too much to expect that an initiative 
measure like the Pendleton or the Willis bill may be passed at the 
coming session of Congress. It certainly will be at the first session 
of the next Congress, unless the Democrats shall elect to be deprived 
of their control again in 1854. 
people do care for purer political methods and higher party aims.— 
Boston Herald. 





Ler no man boast a party triumph. It is a people’s triumph: 
using a party as an instrument, and looking at a party to see how as 
an instrument it will work. We believe it will work well. We call 
on all Democrats to see that it does so. The people have risen in 


their might, and what a mighty people they are when they arise! | 


Republicanism has revenged Garfield on those who have done dis- 
honor to the causes he was elected to signify and effect, on those who 
raised the storm out of which came the bolt which struck him down 
in death.— Albany Argus. 





A mAsority of the American electors have deliberately deter- 
mined to reform American politics, and procure government for the 
public instead of for the politicians. In firmness of purpose, in 
gravity of meaning, in directness of scope, in absence of self-seeking, 
this determination is not inferior to that other great resolve which 
in blood washed the stain of human slavery from the shield of the 
Republic twenty years ago. The emergency of 1882 is happily 
unlike that of 1860, in that it involves none but pacific methods. 
But the spirit which meets it is the same as of old, fervent, valor- 
ous, all-devoted. And this movement finds form in a movement 
no more to be talked down or successfully resisted or turned aside 


from its object than was the movement to make the negro free.— | 


Albany Journal. 





YESTERDAY’s elections in this and other States were extremely 
fruitful in political “lessons.” They are all writ large enough to be 
easily understood, “i. their significance will bear a good deal of 
personal application. Briefly stated, they mean that a peremptory 








The voting shows likewise that the | 


notice to let the management of the Republican party alone has been 
served on sundry “ bosses,” numerous henchmen, and a small army of 
mercenaries in several States of this Union.— New York Times. 








But, after all, the one controlling cause of the defeat was the 
same here, in Pennsylvania and elsewhere. The people will not 
tolerate Boss rule, whether in a President or his underlings; and the 
wish Mr. Arthur to take notice of their displeasure. Well will it be 
for him if he have the wisdom to do it.— New York Tribune. 





WELL, the people have spoken. Yesterday they gave their opinion 
about River and Harbor and other jobs, about Hubbell assessments, 
about oppressive and needless taxation, and about federal interference 
and dictation in politics.— New York Herald. 





THE indications of Tuesday are that the Republican party has 
done with the boss business and the machine when it is used to 
promote the interests of individuals rather than those of the whole 
party.— Boston Journal. 


My first words before an audience were in Faneuil Hall, on return- 
ing from the Cincinnati Convention in 1876, where I predicted that 
civil service reform would becume a vital and practical issue in our 
politics. Practical politicians smiled then, as many do now, upon 
the prediction ; but when the news comes next Wednesday morning 
from New York and Pennsylvania, the vigorous young men of Massa- 
| chusetts, some of whom are so clamorous for a change here, will 
probably realize that the call for the reform does not come from 
sentimentalists nor visionaries, but from men who mean to back up 
| their opinions by their votes. When that day dawns, what will be 
|the feeling of the progressive, live men of Massachusetts, if they 
find that, by virtue ot a few votes thoughtlessly cast, the leader 
of Jeff Davis’s sixty-one ballots in 1860 for President of the United 
States, the claimant in 1872 to be the distributer of the federal 
patronage of New England, has reached the time-honored chair of 
Governor of Massachusetts ? — Hon. John M. Forbes, at Milton, Mass., 
Nov. 4. 








Tue defeat of Robeson is one of the signs of the times, and an 
encouraging one. He must follow Conkling, Cameron, and Hub- 
bell into private life. — 





WHEN it was decided that Hubbell was not to be sent back to the 
House, it was announced that he aspired to a seat in the Senate. It 
seems to be decided that he cannot obtain it. Thus, he goes into 
private life with Robeson and Cameron. The enemies of civil service 
reform are one by one travelling up Salt River. Mr. Filley, the Mis- 
souri Boss, is also retired to private life. 





A MODEL CAMPAIGN. 


EARLY in the recent Congressional campaign, the Lyman Club 
of Brookline passed a resolution that the itemized accounts of all 
political committees should be reported in print. In accordance with 
this resolution, the Executive Committee of the Club has presented the 
following report from the Treasurer, of the expenses of the campaign. 

The Treasurer of the Lyman Club, Brookline, presents the follow- 
ng account of the expenses of the Club: — 





1 


Amount of cash received (from private subscriptions)....... $170.00 
EXPENDITURES. 





| Paid Brookline Chronicle, printing and advertising.......... 16.00 

“ SED oii6 cane deca cuentonsenen scdves ct éunennvesdedipesese 1.13 

sa I sian. 6c ive ncn tes season enskcngdsuweveesonsseee . 25.00 

“ NOR... seen ces cacconntonceenceccstaceees 20.00 

 =—-s Gas fixtures and lamps. ........ ccc rccccccssccccccscceses 8.00 

| ad RID ins ¢wancincss nH 0s ndes seen cedeesserearnesecienssasaenees 4.20 

| O° IR ii ics 50s Ca ccunncncsxeGuaseabansGwntenerekiansae 3.50 

* DISSTIDURINE DAM «0.0.0. ccvcrcescccccccrsesescceccosscece 18.00 

| ” Carriages at polls and at other times................+.. 12.25 

| +. GI ain 6s anni anws cade cnngustenket suscaemessesapeehaiee 8.00 

6 =", PEAMSPATOMCY . ..... «20. n0cc ccc cscccccecescesseccess coe se 9.00 

| I isis wh nonce sc ccetcpceecawacseeemnsjeeesasnuat tne 12.00 

| Total Expenses... ...-.ccecccssccccsccccccccescccscecs $112.33 
| Balance paid to district committee, according to instructions of 

| the Executive Committee..........00.ccecccesceesccereescceesceee 57 67 

$170.00 


F. C. BOWDITCH, Treasurer. 
Approved by the Executive Committee. 


A. E. KENRICK, Chairman. 
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INTERROGATIONS. 


Many associations throughout the country have been active in 
their endeavors to obtain the views of the various candidates for 
office on the question of civil service reform and assessments. We 
make a few interesting extracts from letters received in reply. 


From the New York Association, we have the following : — 


It seems to me that very much or all of what we desire in the direction of 
civil service reform is included in the doctrine that the concerns of the State 
and nation should be conducted on business principles, and as nearly as possible 
in the same manner that a prudent citizen conducts his private affairs.— Grover 
Cleveland (elected). 


Iam in favor of the Senate bill “ to regulate and improve the civil service of 
the United States,’ and have been and shall be the inveterate foe of all attempts 
to create a partisan election fund by levying assessments on the salaries of office- 
holders.— W. E. Robinson (elected). 

I have no hesitation in saying that Iam heartily in sympathy with every effort 
in that direction, (“A Bill to Regulate and Improve the Civil Service of the 
United States.”"] And, if elected to Congress, will use my best endeavors to fur- 
ther the objects for which your Association has been formed.—Jno. J. Adams 
(elected). 


My reply to that question, and to all the other questions propounded in your 
circular, is emphatically yes.— Louis F. Post. 

Lassure you, and all who are in any way interested in my action, that, if I am 
elected to Congress, [ will earnestly advocate? such effective legislation as will 
correct this most menacing evil. — William Dorsheimer (elected). 


... And, if elected to Congress, shall take pleasure in aiding all in my power to 
procure the passage of the bills to which you refer, or bills similar, and having 
for their object the reform desired by your Association. —J. Thos. Spriggs (elected). 

...IT would favor the same care in the employment of persons for the gov- 
ernment service that a careful business man would adopt in conducting his own 
business. ... 4 And am opposed to enforced political assessments.— H. G. Burleigh 
(elected). 

... Elected or defeated, I shall continue to do all in my power to promote the 
object of your Association.— Howard Carroll. 

...If elected to Congress, I shall support any proper measure tending to 
reform the method of selecting federal officers in the civil service, and shall 
favor any measure calculated to prevent the practice of assessing the agents of 
the government for the benefit of a political party.— H. W. Slocui (elected). 

... Toa sess with threat, direct or indirect, of dismissal, if assessment be not 
paid, is simply “ blackmail,’ and nothing else.— N. W. Nutting (elected). 

..-In or out of Congress, I am emphatically in favor of the civil service 
reform indicated in the circular, including all the measures described and all the 
propositions stated therein.— Charles Rhodes. 

I am in favor of the legislation referred to in your circular, and will use my 
best endeavors at the coming session to secure its adoption.— Lewis Beach 
(elected). 

As to the prohibition of the levy of political assessments on office-holders, no 
law can be drawn with too much care for the prevention of that evil.— H. Mark- 
ham. 

.. Unless the system which now prevails, of appointment to office and of 
organizing the office-holders into a ring for keeping themselves in office, shall be 
reformed, our system of free government will be destroyed ; and the generation 
which permits such a calamity to occur will prove that it is unworthy of the priv- 
ileges which it received from the fathers of the Republic.—Abram S. Hewitt 
(elected). 


Tue following extracts are quoted from replies received by the 
Philadelphia Association : — 

IT would favor any bill which would produce the greatest amount of reform.— 
William M. Maull. 

I condemn voluntary and involuntary contributions.— Charles M. Swain. 

I unequivocally condemn the use of patronage to promote personal ends... . 

Icondemn compulsory assessments for political purposes.— Henry H. Bing- 
ham (elected). 

I am heartily opposed to the assessment of government employés for political 
purposes under any guise.— William B. Given. 

Iam also in favor of legislation by Congress which will prevent forced assess- 
ments or forced contributions. — Charles O’ Neill (elected), 

I do not approve of political assessments, either in the form of what are 
called “ voluntary contributions” or any other form.— Louis E. Atkinson. 

I approve of collective and competitive examinations. 

I do not approve of political assessments in any form.— 4. C. Harmer (elected). 

... Will support the Pendleton bill, if afforded that privilege. 

Political assessments of office-holders is an evil, and removal for non-compli- 
ance should be made a misdemeanor.— W. A. Duncan (elected). 

I dp not approve of political assessments in the form of so-called “‘ voluntary 
contributions” or any other form. ...— Thomas J. Martin. 


I am opposed to the assessment system.— J. Edward Clyde. 


...» Will, if elected, support the Pendleton bill. 
I am opposed to political assessments in any form.— Henry W. Earley. 










If elected to Congress, I will support the Pendleton bill. 
I condemn political assessments in every form and shape.—Jno. B. Storm 
(elected). 


I am not, as at present advised, an advocate of competitive examinations. ... 
— John Cadwalader. 


Any form of political assessment should be forbidden by law. ...— Henry 
McCormick. 

...If elected, will support Pendleton's or any similar measure. ... 

Iam unutterably opposed to political assessments in the shape of voluntary 
contributions or any other form.— W. W. H. Davis. 

I disapprove of and condemn any coercion of those in the public service in 
respect to political assessments or what is known as “ voluntary contributions” 
or in whatever other form.— Lucius H. Warren. 

I will support any thorough measure for suppressing political assessments or 
contributions in any form.— William MeSherry. 


lam opposed to forced assessments or contributions for political purposes. 
...—d. Newton Evans (elected). 





We quote from two of the four replies received by the Maryland 
Association : 


There is much in the Pendleton bill [ heartily indorse, but, if elected to Con- 
gress, would not support it without amendments.— 7. #. Lang. 


Of the spirit of this bill (the Pendleton bill) I approve, but I would not 
commit myself to vote for this or any other measure in advance of debate and 
discussion. ...—John V. L. Findlay (elected). 


Tue Connecticut Association has received the following replies : — 


I favor the creation by law, for a'l the departments and large public offices, of 
an unpartisan and impartial competitive system of appointments to subordinate 
positions.— £. W. Seymour (elected). 

If elected to Congress, I shall consider it my duty to support Senator Pendle- 
ton’s bill— Charles L. Mitchell (elected). 


... The salary of the office-holder should be protected by law from assess- 
ments for party purposes.— Jno. T. Wait (elected). 


I believe that appointments to employment under the government... should 


| be made to depend solely on fitness for the place to be filled, which fitness may 


well be ascertained by competitive examinations fairly conducted and open to all. 
— John J. Penrose. 





WE quote from a letter received from the New Haven Association : 


Iam opposed to the assessing of public officers for the purpose of establish- 
ing a party fund.— Samuel E. Merwin, Jr. 


In the September Record, we printed a circular letter, which was 
issued by the Madison Association, and addressed to each of the 
candidates for Congress in the Third District of Wisconsin. 


No reply has been received by the Association from Hon. E. W. 
Keyes and Hon. G. C. Hazelton, but the following quotations from 
those who have responded to the circular will be of interest : — 


I am in favor of the measure known as the Pendleton bill now pending in 
Congress.—Burr W. Jones (elected). 

I am in most hearty sympathy with the views and objects of your Association. 
— Samuel D. Hastings. 


Wuat civil service reformers want to know of candidates for 
Congress is not simply whether they think the civil service ought to 
be improved and elevated,— nobody denies this, and nobody commits 
himself to anything who merely admits it,— but whether, if elected, 
they will exert their influence to obtain the establishment by law of 
the only method of appointment known to secure for the service the 
best officers, and for the country protection from the manifold evils 
of the spoils system.— Maryland Association. 





In another column will be found the address of the National 
League to the voters of the United States. It is an admirable docu- 
ment, which contains many incontrovertible facts; and it earnestly 
calls the attention of the young American to the evils of a system in 
which integrity, intelligence, and industry, are not the qualifications 
for public employment, “ but sycophancy and servility, cheating and 
bribing to swell the party vote, and every kind of unmanly political 
trickery.” It will be found interesting reading, and the arguments 
cannot but carry conviction to every intelligent mind. 





Ir is believed that forty or more members of the next Congress 
are committed to civil service reform legislation. 





Ir Republican members of Congress wish to save the “grand old 
party,” they can do nothing more to the purpose than to pass the 
Pendleton Bill this winter. 
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THE NATIONAL LEAGUE’S ADDRESS TO VOTERS. 


At the annual meeting of the National Civil Service Reform | 
League, the undersigned were appointed a committee to present to | 
the voters of the United States, on behalf of the League, the princi-| 
ples of reform, and to ask for them the support of all good citizens. | 
The dangers to free institutions that lurk in the power of patronage 
are familiar, and they are as insidious as they are fatal. The corrupt 
use of patronage was the strongest weapon of the English crown in | 
the long contest with the English people. By such corruption, King 
George III. endeavored to undo the work of the Revolution of 1688, 
and it was by the same corruption that he prolonged the effort to 
subdue the American colonies. The danger is inherent; and the 
nature of the evil was not changed, nor its consequences removed, by 
the substitution of republican for monarchical government. The 
legitimate and healthy contest of parties in a republic is not to be 
deprecated. They are the agencies by which, in a free government, 
legislation is controlled and national policies are enforced. The 
subjugation of this legitimate party action by patronage is the over- 
throw of liberty under the forms of law. This is the peril which 
now threatens the country. The vast multitude of subordinate 
places in the civil service are public trusts to be filled solely for the 
general benefit. But a practice is now firmly intrenched in party tra- 
dition which assumes that such places constitute a vast scheme of | 
prizes to be distributed by successful politicians to their followers. 
The enormous power of the patronage which, directly and indirectly, 
controls hundreds of thousands of places and many millions of dol- 
lars in annual emoluments, is thus prostituted to party and personal 
service, with only an incidental regard to the public welfare. 


THIS IS NOT A NEW ABUSE, . 
except in its rapidly increasing extent, its powerful organization, and 
its immediate menace. At the beginning of the century, it had mas- 
tered the State governments of New York and Pennsylvania, and | 
sought control of the national administration. As the national 
patronage enlarged, the endeavor to divert it to mere partisan and 
personal ends became more and more aggressive, until, about fifty 
years ago, the national civil service was abandoned unreservedly to 
the evil practice; and, with the vast extension of patronage since the 
civil war, the abuse has developed into a serious peril. The greatest 
of American statesmen of all parties, Adams, Clay, Calhoun, Web- 
ster, have solemnly warned the country of the inevitable conse- 
quences. The executive has sometimes vainly endeavored to stay 
the current of dangerous tendency. But the public mind has been 
languid and indifferent, until at last the accumulated and flagrant 
evidence of the perversion to personal ends of the fundamental power 
of the government, namely, the votes of the people—a perversion 
accomplished by the corruption of patronage,—has thoroughly 
aroused the attention of all patriotic citizens. Unable personally 
to know those whom he must nominate to the offices, of which the 
incumbents appoint the vast body of minor employés, the President 
is compelled to depend for information upon Senators and Represen- 
tatives, upon whom also the success of his administration depends. 
The executive and the legislative authority, although carefully 
separated by the Constitution, become hopelessly and dangerously 
confused. Representatives demand the patronage of their districts, 
and Senators practically usurp the power of nomination. From the 
system of mutual executive and legislative traffic in places arises a 
huge office-holding hierarchy, ascending in regular gradation from the 
lowest employés to the highest officers, each dependent upon the 
other, and all united in a common purpose to control general and 
local politics for their personal advantage. A political class inde- 
pendent of the great body of the people thus practically absorbs the 
authority of the people. By assessing the wages of their subordi- 
nates, the leaders of this class levy a tax upon the public treasury for 
the benefit of a party. By mercenary control of caucuses and con- 
ventions, they hold the gate to political preferment and public 
employment; and the condition of such preferment and employment 
is implicit. 





OBEDIENCE TO THEIR WILL. 


The voters of the party submit, because the only alternative seems 
to be the success of the opposition. Under the fatal spell of the sys- 
tem, party ceases to be an association to shape public policy, and 
becomes an agency to promote private gain. Politics becomes mere 
place-hunting. Self-respecting men withdraw more and more from 
participation in public affairs. Honorable ambition disappears. 
Rings take the place of real parties, and “bosses” of statesmen. 
The young American is taught that the qualifications for public 
employment are not integrity, intelligence, and industry, but syco- 
phancy and servility, cheating and bribing to swell the party vote, 
and every kind of unmanly political trickery. When personal favor 
has thrown him a place, he learns that he can retain it not by official 
merit, but by personal service; that he must pay part of his wages in 
order to keep the rest,— in a word, that he must be a parasite instead 
of aman. The evil system thus tends to make loss of self-respect the 
condition of public employment. It multiplies, enormously and un- 





.ignoble traffic. 


necessarily, places and salaries; it stimulates reckless extravagance 
in public expenditure; it controls the vast contracts of the govern- 
ment; it transforms the highest administrative officers into brokers 
of petty place; it subsidizes the press, defiles the American name, 
;and debauches the national character, until, under its degrading 


mastery, the power of the government passes into the hands of a 
venal oligarchy, and a general election is no longer a contest of differ- 
ent policies determined by free argument between the people, but a 
fierce and desperate struggle for the vast emoluments of minor place. 
This is a plain statement of familiar facts. They are not denied by 
intelligent and patriotic citizens, and they show that the question of 


| reform is a question of the continued existence of free institutions in 


this country. But the spoils system, from which the evils spring, is 
defended as essential to party government. On the contrary, it 
destroys the essential significance of party. A political party is a 
voluntary association of citizens who hold similar views of the nature 
of the government, and who desire a certain policy of administration. 
That policy is secured by the election of legislative and executive 
officers who make and execute the laws; and in these two great 
branches of the government, the legislative and the executive, the 
convictions and the purposes of the people are represented. 


PARTY ORGANIZATION 


is designed to facilitate and make effective the expression of the 
popular will; and, whatever tends to prevent an election from show- 
ing that will, by bribery or by the introduction of confusing issues, 
tends to destroy the very object of party organization. Such confus- 
ing issues are necessarily introduced by the spoils system, which, 
instead of submitting questions of public policy to the public judg- 
ment at an election, appeals to the worst and most dangerous passions 
by inviting furious contests for every petty place in the whole civil 
service. ‘The result of such a contest is not the verdict of the people 
upon a public policy. Another defence is attempted by the assertion 
that, to make effective a change in the public conviction and purpose, 
as expressed in an election, there must be not only a change in legis- 
lative and executive officers, but in the whole civil service. This is 
no more necessary than a corresponding change in the army and navy. 
Changes in the policy of administration do not affect in the least 
degree the duties of subordinate and clerical officers. Whatever the 
policy of the government may be, whether a protective tariff or a 
revenue tariff, whether a currency of coin or paper, whether a lavish 
or a restricted system of internal improvement, whether an aggressive 
or a pacific foreign policy, a civil or a military Indian bureau, cheap 
postage or dear postage, the duties of postmasters and collectors, 
of marshals, clerks, and messengers, of all subordinate employés of 
every kind and degree, are wholly unaffected. Elections change 
political officers, in order that the policy approved by the people may 
be enforced. But rotation in office, as a maxim applied to the great 
body of public employés, is as absurd in public as in private business. 
It is not the purpose of the civil service to provide a living for all 
citizens in turn at the public expense, but to secure the transaction of 
the public business by those who are best fitted for its duties. No- 


| body has a right to any place, except so far as he proves his fitness, 
| upon fair and equal trial; and the legitimate public interest in the 


civil service is only that its duties be well done. Reform of the civil 
service, therefore, is not merely a question of the more economical 
and efficient conduct of the public business, important as that ques- 
tion is, but it involves the very substance of popular government. It 
proposes the restoration-of political parties to their legitimate fune- 
tion as organized 


AGENCIES OF THE POPULAR WILL, 


the overthrow of government by patronage, the emancipation of the 
suffrage and of the press from a corrupt personal servility, the eleva- 
tion of the standards of public character and service; and it proposes 
to accomplish these results by means which will place the transaction 
of the public business upon a business basis, open the public service 
to all the people, restore the self-respect of the public agents, and 
promote, as nothing else can promote, the cause of popular education. 
Such results will not be accomplished by general denunciation of 
evils, however necessary, eloquent, and vigorous such denunciation 
may be. Nor can action be delayed until every possible doubt has 
been removed, every captious objection answered, and every foolish 
falsehood exposed. The abuses which have alarmed the public mind 
proceed from one general source; and that is appointment by per- 
sonal interest and influence, instead of proved merit. The spoils 
system is a vast scheme of personal favoritism. To destroy that 
favoritism is to relieve the service of its worst abuses, and the country 
of the peril that springs from them. The practical method of pre- 
venting favoritism, a method which has been amply justified by 
experience, is selection of the non-political employés of the govern- 
ment by a wise system of competition and probation. This method 
would not only secure the most intelligent public agents, and those 
best fitted for the especial duty yy but it would at once deprive 
leading politicians, of high and low degree, of the means of their 
It would prevent arbitrary removals, because the 
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object of such removals, which is to substitute one particular person 
for another, would disappear. It would stop political assessments 
by leaving emplovés equal liberty with all other citizens to give or 
to withhold, a liberty which is both illogical and impossible under 
the spoils system. It would tend to correct the sycophancy, terror, 
suffering, and demoralization within the service, and the public 
extravagance, corruption, and danger bred by the present system, by 
striking at its source. Proper security of tenure is essential to the 
efficiency of any office; but what is called fixity of tenure, whether 
for long or short terms, is undesirable, because the power of prompt 
removal is indispensable to the proper discipline and effectiveness of 
any service, public or private. Undoubtedly, such authority is liable 
- abuse. But the true remedy for abuse lies in removing reasons 
or the 





















































ILLEGITIMATE EXERCISE 
of the authority. With the power of removal thus protected from 
abuse, no harmful life tenure could be established, because, as in pri- 
vate business, dishonesty, inefficiency, and negligence would lead to 
summary dismissal. There need be no fear, under such a system, of 
an office-holding aristocracy, because an aristocracy is a privileged 
class. But no privilege would be conferred by a competition open 
to all citizens to obtain an employment which bestows no right ex- 
cept that of doing a prescribed duty, and from which prompt re- 
moval would follow dishonesty or incompetency. Such employés 
would constitute only such an aristocracy as already exists in every 
well-regulated private business in the United States. Equally 
groundless is the alleged fear of fanciful examinations and of a 
civil service of pedants. Final appointment would not depend upon 
examination, but upon probation or a term of actual discharge of 
the duties required; and, if by pedants and “ broken-down school- 
masters ” is meant educated men who are also unfit and incompetent 
officers, the service would not be filled with them, because they could 
not enter it. But there is no reason to suppose that education breeds 
incompetency. Young men from the public schools are quite as 
likely to make good public servants as the “runners” of politicians. 
Sixty per cent. of the successful applicants who have been appointed 
under the reformed system at the New York custom-house were 
educated in the public schools, and six and one-half per cent. in 
colleges. It will not be the least of the good results of reform that it 
will promote that education in the free public schools which is the 
great bulwark of republican liberty. There is no question before the 
country of more commanding importance than that of the reform 
of the civil service, because it touches the very fundamental principle 
of the government, freedom of the suffrage. It is the question 
whether elections shall honestly represent the popular will. It seems 
to us, therefore, that good citizens can render no better service to the 
country in the coming Congressional elections than by supporting 
only those candidates who will actively favor in Congress the passage 
of the bills now pending in both Houses, or bills founded upon the 
same general principle, establishing non-partisan and open competi- 
tion and probation for subordinate appointments in the civil service. 
Such legislation would not only open public employment to all citi- 
zens upon just and equal terms, it would not only secure greater 
independence to the executive and legislative officers of the govern- 
ment, greater economy in public expenditure, and greater fidelity, 
efficiency, and self-respect in the civil service, but it would abolish the 
most dangerous survival of royal privilege in the country, restore 
political parties to their legitimate function, emancipate elections 
from dangerous corruption, purify American politics, and wipe a 
disgraceful stain from the American name. 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 
SHERMAN S. ROGERS, 
CHAS. THEO. RUSSELL, 


HENRY HITCHCOCK. 
CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, 


4 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, Oct. 31, 1882. 
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Unpver the head of “ Interrogations”’ will be found the names of 
a number of men elected to Congress who favor civil service reform. 


A VERY important contest was settled November 7, at Baltimore, 
by the election of the independent ticket for judges of the supreme 
bench of Baltimore city. For some months past, great efforts have 
been made by the civil service reformers of Baltimore (among them, 
J. Hall Pleasants, W. H. Baldwin, Jr., and Charles J. Bonaparte, of the 
Baltimore Civil Service Reform Association) to wrest the choice of 
judges from the political machine. To this end, non-partisan nom- 
inations were made by a committee of citizens on the ground of fit 
ness; and after a very active canvass, in which many meetings were 
held and a large amount of matteF published, the reformers elected 
their candidates by a majority of about eleven thousand. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD. 


A NUMBER of replies to Interrogations by the Missouri Associa- 
tion will be noticed in the next number of the Record. 


Two prizes, of $100 and $50 respectively, have been awarded to 
Edward P. Bliss and to W. F. Spottswood, by the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation, for essays on civil service reform. 





Tue following Associations have recently been formed : — 


Hingham, Mass.: President, Hon. Starkes Whiton; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Rev. Joseph Osgood, of Cohasset, Obed Leypley, Josiah M. 
Lane; Executive Commitiee, Rev. William I. Nichols, Luther J. B. 
Lincoln, Henry Stephenson; Treasurer, Frederick M. Hersey; Secre- 
tary, James E. Thomas. 


Deering, Me.: President, E. H. Elwell; Vice-President, Wm. E. 
Gould ; Executive Committee, E. S. Ridlon, D. H. Reed, A. J. Chase, 
N. Smart, C. A. Weston, Carlton Kimball, J. P. Tenney, F. W. 
Lewis, F. J. Chenery ; Secretary and Treasurer, H. T. Blackstone. 

Rochester, N.Y.: President, Dr. E. M. Moore; Vice-Presidents, 
Chas. E. Fitch, Gilman H. Perkins, James L. Angle, Rev. May 
Landsberg, Louis Ernst, Patrick Berry, A. S. Mason; Executive Com- 
mittee, Theodore Bacon, L. P. Ross, J. P. Barnhum, D. D. Sully, 
John Fahy, S. P. Moore, W. F. Peck; Treasurer, F. W. Elwood ; 
Secretary, Dr. Porter Farley. 

Oswego, N.Y.: President, Rev. H. H. Stebbins; Vice-Presidents, 
J. A. Barry, A. H. Failing, Edwin Allen, J. K. Ford, W. G. Rob- 
inson; Treasurer, Gard T. Lyon; Secretary, G. W. Parkhurst. 

Westchester County, N.Y.: President, Hon. John Jay; Executive 
Committee, Clarence L. West®ott, H. Ernst Schmid, Rev. Edgar R. 
Herrmance, William H. Woodworth, S. Bayard Fisk; Treasurer, 
James Waller; Secretary, Benjamin F. Butler, Jr. 

Auburn, N.Y.: President, D. M. Osborne; Vive-Presidents, Dr. 
Theodore Dimon, Hon. 'T. M. Pomeroy, Wm. C. Beardsley, N. L. 
Zabriskie ; Executive Committee, Wm. G. Wise, Hon. Wm. B. Woodin, 
John H. Osborne, John G. Teller, E. R. Fay, E. D. Woodruff, Rev. 
W. J. Beecher; Treasurer, Chas. A. Noble; Secretary, D. L. Hurlbut. 

Elmira, N.Y.: President, Gen. A. S. Diven; Vice-Presidents, John 
Arnot, C. J. Langdon, Samuel Hotchkiss, Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, 
Francis Hall; Executive Committee, J. D. F. Slee, J. R. Joslyn, C. D. 
Bacon, C. 8S. Baker, C. Pratt, J. H. Barney, Boyd McDowell, E. L. 
Adams, C. A. Collin; Treasurer, John C. Graves: Secretary, Dr. 
Theron A. Wales. 


Newburgh, N.Y.: President, Hon. Joel T. Headley; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Hiram A. Jones, William W. Carson; Executive Committee, 
Jonas Williams, Thomas Jessup, Rev. W. K. Hall, Dr. Smith Ely, 
Dr. Charles F. Allen, Aymar Van Buren, T. B. Brooks, S. C. Mills. 

Utica (German), N.Y.: President, Otto E. C. Gulich; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Dr. M. Cook, Rudolph Korner, Joseph Yérissen, Joseph Knalt ; 
Executive Committee, Wm. Reichert, George Fulmer, Dr. Deecke, 
David S. Foster; Treasurer, John Nelbach; Secretary, J. Conrad 
Schneider. 


Brookline, Mass.: President, Charles C. Soule; Vice-Presidents, 
Amos A. Laurence, James M. Seamans, Henry M. Whitney, Charles 


| W. Wrightington, James H. Boody, Wm. H. Hill, Jr., Edw. F. Allen, 


} 


John K. Rogers, Robert Amory, M.D., R. G. F. Candage, A. D, 
Chandler, William Lincoln, Dana Estes, Charles D. Head, Charles H. 
Stearns, Alfred Kenrick, Jr., J. Elliot Cabot, Burton W. Neal, 
Charles H. Drew, Michael Driscoll, Edward I. Thomas, Moses Wil- 
liams; Executive Committee, A. E. Kenrick, Winthrop S. Scudder, 
Henry W. Lamb, Samuel Y. Nash, Horace W. Fuller, Frederic Cun- 
ningham, F. Elliot Cabot; Treasurer, Frederick C. Bowditch; Sec- 
retary, Charles P. Ware. 





COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


The Bicycle has proved itself to be a permanent, practical 
road vehicle, and the number in daily use is rapidly increas- 
ing. Professional and business men, seekers after health or 
EME) pleasure, all join in bearing witness to its merits. Send 3c. 





stamp for catalogue, with price-list and full information. 
597 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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